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FOREWORD 



The following article was prepared originally for The Richmond 
News Leader, and appeared in that newspaper on June 25, 1963. It 
deals with one of the greatest political gatherings ever held in this 
country, the Virginia Convention of 1788. 

The convenience of a 175th anniversary in itself might justify a 
publication calling attention to this remarkable coming-together of fine 
minds. But there is more than this. In the prophetic warnings of some 
of the anti-Federalists, chiefly Henry and Mason, our own generation 
may find an absorbing commentary on some of the problems of govern- 
ment that perplex us today. 

In this reprinting, we have expanded the original article slightly, in 
order to include the texts of the resolutions by which Virginia ratified 
the Constitution. Quotations from Elliot's Debates are taken from 
Volume II of the edition published in Washington in 1828. 



James Jackson Kilpatrick, 

Chairman, Committee on Publications. 

Richmond, 
September, 1963. 
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When Virginia Joined The Union 

The Richmond Nexvs Leader 
June 25, 1963 

ONE OF the greatest dramas in American political history came to 
its climax here in Richmond 175 years ago today when Virginia ratified 
the Constitution of the United States. 

To re-read the debates of the Convention of 1788 is to find oneself 
caught irresistibly in the unfolding of a play on some vast historic 
stage. Among the delegates were a dozen of the greatest figures of the 
Revolutionary period— Patrick Henry, Edmund Pendleton, James Madi- 
son, John Marshall, James Monroe, Edmund Randolph, George Mason, 
George Wythe, Henry Lee, William Grayson, George Nicholas. They 
met in the New Academy on Shockoe Hill, and for three weeks of 
brilliant and often passionate argument, they subjected the proposed 
new Constitution to exhausting debate. 

In the end, Virginia ratified. The vote was 89 to 79. A switch of 
half a dozen votes from the Madison-Pendleton Federalists to the Henry- 
Mason Anti-Federalists would have kept Virginia, at least temporarily, 
out of the new Union. It is not too much to say that such a change in 
the vote would have stopped the infant nation in its tracks. Virginia 
was then the most powerful State in the Confederation. Without her 
concurrence, Georgia and South Carolina would have been separated 
from sister States to the North, and most likely North Carolina would 
not have agreed at all. 

But the vote was to enter the Union. Madison and Pendleton won, 
and Henry and Mason lost, but the antagonists mutually left to pos- 
terity a fascinating example of shrewd prophecy, keen insight, and 
learned debate on the towering questions of the role of government 
in a free society. 



THE STUDENT of American history who is not familiar with Elliot's 
Debates of the Virginia Convention owes himself the pleasure of 
discovering these remarkable addresses. David Robertson, a leading short- 
hand reporter of the post-Revolutionary period, took the speeches down 
as they fell from the orators' lips. In 1828, Jonathan Elliot published a 
five-volume edition of proceedings attendant upon adoption of the Con- 
stitution. 

The Virginia Debates, in 487 pages, form Volume II of the series; they 
are by far the best of the several reports. Out of the yellowing pages, 
the figures emerge with a startling and immediate clarity— the brooding, 
doubting Randolph; the soft-spoken and scholarly Madison; Mason of 
the golden tongue; the sober Marshall; and dominating the whole play, 
as statesman, prophet, Shakespearean actor, the eloquent figure of 
Patrick Henry, chief foe of the Constitution. 

THE CONVENTION was called to order on Monday, June 2, 1788. 

Pendleton, though he was well known to be an ardent supporter of 
the Constitution, was elected unanimously as the convention's presi- 
dent. It was the last moment of harmony the convention was to 
experience. 

Monday and Tuesday passed in the routine business of organizing 
the convention, considering contested elections, and naming commit- 
tees. A little before noon on the morning of Wednesday, the fourth, 
the convention resolved itself into a committee of the whole, with 
George Wythe, teacher and jurist, in the chair. 

A brief skirmish followed at once, as the sides tested each other. 
Patrick Henry moved to explore the authority of the Convention at 
Philadelphia in 1787 to draft an entirely new Constitution, rather than 
merely to revise the Articles of Confederation. Pendleton moved swiftly 
to head off an exercise in futility; he could not find "any degree of 
propriety in reading those papers." Henry withdrew his motion, quite 
content at having nettled an old antagonist so early in the game. The 
preamble and the first sections of Article I were read. 

Wilson Nicholas, a proponent of ratification, opened the debate 
with a long and tedious discussion of the Constitution's provisions for a 
House of Representatives. He wandered over the whole scene, review- 
ing legislative bodies from the reigns of Edward I in England and 
Louis XI in France. He attempted to anticipate the objection that the 
proposed new Congress would usurp powers of the State legislatures. 
He thought this most unlikely. At last he subsided, and Henry obtained 
the floor. 




Patrick 
Henry 



IT MUST have been an electric moment, of the kind known in every 

parliamentary body. Henry had just passed his 52nd birthday, but 
he was prematurely old. He had served twice as Governor, holding the 
office for five years, and had gained a reputation as the State's foremost 
orator. His hostility to the Constitution had been the talk of Virginia 
for the past nine months. 

"Mr. Chairman," he began, "the public mind, as well as my own, is 
extremely uneasy." A year ago, in the summer of 1787, the people were 
in a perfect repose. What extreme danger could justify the drastic 
measures here proposed? The object was to sever the confederacy by 
which the States had been bound together. And for what? Is the real 
existence of the country threatened? 

Henry laid down the theme he was to develop constantly for the next 
three weeks: "This proposal of altering our Federal government is of a 
most alarming nature. You ought to be extremely cautious, watchful, 
jealous of your liberty; for instead of securing your rights, you may 
lose them forever. If this new government will not come up to the 
expectation of the people, and they should be disappointed, their liberty 
will be lost, and tyranny must and will arise." 

Then Henry pounced upon the preamble fashioned by members of 
the Convention of 1787. He had the highest veneration for those 
gentlemen, but, sir, what right had they to say "We, the people?" Who 
authorized them to speak the language of "We, the people," instead of 
"We, the States?" If the States are not the agents of this compact, then 
the instrument must provide for one great consolidated national govern- 
ment. He yielded the floor. 



HENRY'S opening barrage had been unexpectedly brief. Governor 
Edmund Randolph, 35, a handsome figure of a man, arose to reply. 
He had been a delegate to the 1787 convention; he had there refused 
to sign the proposed new Constitution; he had distributed a public 
letter outlining his objections to it. Now he had reversed his position 
completely. Eight States already had ratified. Only one more was neces- 
sary to bring the Constitution into operation. Obviously the union 
would be formed, but if Virginia refused to accede, the union would 
be as promptly dissolved. "And I will assent to the lopping of this limb 
[meaning his arm] before I assent to the dissolution of the union." 

Randolph (and later Madison and Pendleton) then sought to brush 
aside Henry's attack on the preamble. Plainly, "we the people" was to 
be understood to mean "we the people of each ratifying State," for no 
State would be bound by the Constitution unless it agreed. He thought 
Henry's objection trivial. Randolph's speech was strong, but it was 
short of the violent exchange that later was to see the two Virginians 
inches apart in white-faced fury. 




George 

Mason 



GEORGE MASON obtained the floor, for the first truly brilliant 
speech of the convention. He was then 63, an aristocrat, cynic, critic, 
intellectual. The very idea of converting what was formerly a con- 
federation into a consolidated government seemed to him totally sub- 
versive of every principle which hitherto had governed the confedera- 
tion. This power is calculated to annihilate totally the State governments. 
These two concurrent powers cannot exist long together; the one will 
destroy the other, and because the general government will be in every 
respect more powerful than the States, the latter must give way to the 
former. Was there ever an instance in history of a general national 
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government extending over so extensive a country, with such a variety 
of climates and local interests, in which the people retained their 
liberty? 

Mason spoke for no more than half an hour, before Madison ended 
the day's proceedings with a few conciliatory remarks, but the lines 
of the conflict had been clearly established. The overriding questions 
went to the people's liberties: Would they be kept secure under a new 
Constitution that contained no bill of rights? Second, could the States 
prevent the central government from assuming such massive powers that 
a national despotism would result? 

PENDLETON opened debate on the fifth by denying that the new 

government would result in despotism. The power delegated to the 
central authority extends only to the general purposes of the union. 
"It does not intermeddle with the local particular affairs of the States." 
Could the Congress make a law controlling the transfer of property in 
Virginia? Plainly not. He wondered how any gentleman could conceive 
an idea of a possibility of the former's destroying the latter. 

Henry Lee of Westmoreland, the incomparable "Light-horse Harry," 
obtained the floor briefly, in order to goad Henry with a burst of savage 
sarcasm. He had expected Henry to demonstrate that eclat and bril- 
liancy which had so distinguished him in the past, but had heard 
nothing but an expression of horrors and apprehensions which had left 
the gentleman tremblingly fearful for the fate of the commonwealth. 
Had the gentleman come to judge, or merely to alarm? 

"Mr. Chairman," replied Henry, "I am much obliged to the very 
worthy gentleman for his encomium." 

Then, for the space of several hours, Henry turned the full eloquence 
of his oratorical powers and the full range of his mind to the pending 
proposal as a whole. He was to speak many times again before the con- 
vention adjourned, but his address of June 5 summed up the whole of 
his position. 

HIS FIRST argument was that men who wish to preserve their liberty 
must always be suspicious of government. Was it suggested that our 
magistrates be freely trusted? Sir, he cried, suspicion is a virtue, as long 
as its object is the preservation of the public good, and as long as it 
stays within proper bounds. "Guard with jealous attention the public 
liberty! Suspect everyone who approaches that jewel!" 

He referred to certain provisions, later to be thoroughly discussed, by 
which the central government could put down licentiousness, tumult, 



and riot. The new form of government, he acknowledged, might effec- 
tively prevent this, yet there is another thing it will as effectually do: 
It will oppress and ruin the people. "I am not well versed in history, 
but I will submit to your recollection, whether liberty has been de- 
stroyed most often by the licentiousness of the people, or by the tyranny 
of rulers? I imagine, sir, you will find the balance on the side of 
tyranny." 

Henry's dominant theme was power! All power, he foresaw, ultimate- 
ly would end in the hands of the central government. What then? 
Will the oppressor let go of the oppressed? Was there ever an instance? 
Can the annals of mankind exhibit one single example, where rulers 
overcharged with power, willingly let go the oppressed? The willing 
relinquishment of power is one of those things which human nature 
never was nor ever will be, capable of. 

IT WAS SAID that the new Constitution provided adequate checks 
and balances, against such a catastrophe. Henry denounced the idea. 
"There will be no checks, no real balances, in this government. What 
can avail your specious, imaginary balances, your rope-dancing, chain- 
rattling ridiculous ideal checks and contrivances?" 

What was the primary object of changing the government? Was it 
merely to achieve union? He counted himself a friend of union. "I am 
a lover of the American union; the dissolution of the union is most 
abhorrent to my mind; but, sir, the first thing I have at heart is Ameri- 
can liberty; the second thing is American union." 

Henry liked no part of the proposed Constitution. In colorful, biting 
phrases, he swept the instrument fore and aft. The provisions relating 
to the judiciary had been praised, "but on examination you will find 
this judiciary oppressively constructed." The President had been given 
very great powers— the powers of a king! "If your American chief be 
a man of ambition and abilities, how easy it is for him to render him- 
self absolute! The army is in his hands, and the President in the field 
at the head of his army can prescribe the terms on which he shall reign 
master. Your militia will leave you and assist in making him king, and 
fight against you; and what have you to oppose this force? What 
then will become of you and your rights? Will not absolute despotism 
ensue? 

WHEN HENRY at last took his chair that Thursday afternoon, the 

Convention of 1788 had been badly shaken. Governor Randolph was 

plainly irritated. "Mr. Chairman," he said testily, "if we go on in this 

irregular manner, instead of three to six weeks, it will take us six 
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months to decide this question." He adjourned the day's proceedings, 
and on the following day took the floor himself to respond to Henry's 
attack. 

This was Randolph's great speech beginning, "Mr. Chairman, I am 
a child of the Revolution." In masterful fashion, he defended the neces- 
sity for a new Constitution, defined the flaws of the old Confederation, 
insisted that the powers delegated to the central government were neces- 
sary for the formation of a strong and adequate authority. 

So the debates continued. Patrick Henry and George Mason foresaw 
abuse of the Federal government's power of direct taxation. Francis Cor- 
bin and James Madison discounted the possibility. Corbin thought "no 
danger was to be apprehended from the power of direct taxation, since 
there was every reason to believe it would be very seldom used." Henry 
did not believe it: "The splendid maintenance of the President and of 
the members of both houses, and the salaries and fees of the swarm of 
officers and dependents of the government, will cost this continent 
immense sums." 

With biting invective, Henry turned on Randolph personally. Ran- 
dolph once had opposed the Constitution. Now he supported it. "This 
seems to me strange and unaccountable. Something extraordinary must 
have operated to produce so great a change in his opinion." Randolph 
had painted a terrible picture of the dangers to which Virginia would 
be subjected, from within and without, if she refused to ratify. "I am 
not acquainted with the arts of painting. Some gentlemen have a pecu- 
liar talent for them. They are practised with great ingenuity on this 



occasion. 



AN ANGRY Randolph replied: "I find myself attacked in the most 
illiberal manner by the honorable gentleman. I disdain his aspersions, 
and his insinuations. His asperity is warranted by no principle of parlia- 
mentary decency, nor compatible with the least shadow of friendship; 
and if our friendship must fall, let it fall, like Lucifer, never to rise 
again'." Randolph read the text of his public letter of the preceding fall, 
objecting to the Constitution, and in a gesture of contempt threw it 
upon the clerk's table "for the inspection of the curious and malicious." 
During the second week of the convention, debate turned again to 
the prospective fate of the States. Monroe was strongly impressed with 
the necessity of having a firm national government, but this one, he 
thought, must end in tyranny. Was it possible, he asked, for the Con- 
gress to fashion laws that would operate fairly upon such different 
States? Would the men of Georgia understand the situation of the 
people of New Hampshire? He could see "no real checks" upon the 

government. 
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James 
Madison 

Madison, speaking so quietly that the shorthand reporter often had 
difficulty in hearing him, repeatedly insisted that the central govern- 
ment would not overwhelm the States: "Will any gentleman compare 
the number of persons, which will be employed in the general govern- 
ment, with the number of those which will be in the State govern- 
ments? The number of dependents upon the State government will be 
infinitely greater than those on the general government. I may say 
with truth that there never was a more economical government in any 
age or country, nor which will require fewer hands, or give less in- 
fluence." 

PATRICK HENRY came roaring back at Madison: "The State gov- 
ernments, says he, will possess greater advantages than the general 
government, and will consequently prevail. His opinion and mine are 
diametrically opposite. Bring forth the Federal allurements, and compare 
them with the poor, contemptible things that the State legislatures can 
bring forth! A constable is the only man who is not obliged to swear 
paramount allegiance to this beloved Congress. On the other hand, 
there are rich, fat Federal emoluments— your rich, snug, fine, fat Fed- 
eral offices, the number of collectors of taxes and excises will outnumber 
anything from the States. Who can cope with the excisemen and tax- 
men?" 

William Grayson of Prince William County, a brilliant countryman 
and soldier, supported Henry's position. Madison had pointed to con- 
stitutional provisions prohibiting members of the Congress from being 
appointed to other Federal offices. The Senate's powers of confirmation 
would act upon the growth of presidential powers. Grayson was not 
convinced: "Is there any clause to hinder them from giving offices to 
uncles, nephews, brothers and other relations and friends?" The con- 
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tendons of Marshall and Pendleton that good men would be chosen 
for Federal office made no impression on Grayson. The followers of 
Cromwell must have used the same argument; other factions in times 
past had pleaded the excellence of human nature to justify the delega- 
tion of power: "But power ought to have such checks and limitations as 
to prevent bad men from abusing it; it ought to be granted on a sup- 
position that men will be bad, for it may be eventually so." 

Henry concurred: "Too much suspicion may be corrected. If you 
give too little power today, you may give more tomorrow. But the 
reverse of the proposition will not hold. If you give too much power to- 
day, you cannot retake it tomorrow— for tomorrow will never come for 
that purpose." 

SCARCELY a provision of the Constitution escaped the critics' fire. 
They did not like the idea of a District of Columbia. Said Mason: 
"It may be a sanctuary for the blackest crimes." They did not like the 
creation of a Vice President. "The Vice President," said Mason, "appears 
to me to be not only an unnecessary but a dangerous officer." They 
did not like the clause giving the Supreme Court jurisdiction over all 
cases "arising under the Constitution." 

"What objects will not this expression extend to?" asked Mason. 
"Such laws may be formed as will go to every object of private property. 
When we consider the nature of these [Federal] courts, we must con- 
clude that their effect and operation will be utterly to destroy the State 
governments." 

Grayson agreed with Mason: "The jurisdiction of all cases arising 
under the Constitution, and the laws of the Union, is of stupendous 
magnitude. It is impossible for human nature to trace its extent. This 
court has more power than any court under heaven. One set of judges 
ought not to have this power— and judges particularly who have temp- 
tational ways before their eyes." 

Even Randolph expressed grave misgivings: "What do we mean by 
the words, 'arising under the Constitution'? What do they relate to? 
I conceive this to be very ambiguous. If my interpretation be right, the 
word arising' will be carried so far that it will be made use of to aid 
and extend the Federal jurisdiction." 

BY MONDAY, June 23, the convention's temper was badly frayed. 

Henry and Madison had quarreled publicly. George Nicholas so 

roundly insulted Henry that Pendleton had to restore order. One rough 

countryman, weary of Patrick Henry's "bugbears and hobgoblins," 
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among them an apprehension for the validity of Indian purchases, noisily 
suggested that "if the gentleman does not like this government, let him 
go and live among the Indians." 

On Tuesday, the 24th, so violent a storm arose that the convention 
had to suspend for a time, while thunder crashed around Shockoe hill. 
In the late afternoon, agreement finally was hammered out between 
the contending sides upon a resolution of ratification. 

This resolution of ratification is not long. It usefully may be read 
in full: 

We the delegates of the People of Virginia duly elected 
in pursuance of a recommendation from the General As- 
sembly and now met in Convention, having fully and 
freely investigated and discussed the proceedings of the 
Federal Convention and being prepared as well as the 
most mature deliberation hath enabled us to decide there- 
on, Do in the name and in behalf of the People of Vir- 
ginia declare and make known that the powers granted 
under the Constitution being derived from the People of 
the United States may be resumed by them whensoever 
the same shall be perverted to their injury or oppression 
and that every •power not granted thereby remains with 
them and at their will: that therefore no right of any de- 
nomination can be cancelled abridged restrained or modi- 
fied by the Congress by the Senate or House of Represent- 
atives acting in any Capacity by the President or any 
Department or Officer of the United States except in 
those instances in which power is given by the Constitu- 
tion for those purposes: & that among other essential 
rights the liberty of Conscience and of the Press cannot be 
cancelled, abridged, restrained, or modified by any au- 
thority of the United States. 

With these impressions, with a solemn appeal to the 
Searcher of hearts for the purity of our intentions, and 
under the conviction that whatsoever imperfections may 
exist in the Constitution ought rather to be examined in 
the mode prescribed therein than to bring the Union into 
danger by a delay with a hope of obtaining Amendments 
previous to the Ratification, We the said Delegates in the 
name and in behalf of the People of Virginia do by these 
presents assent to and ratify the Constitution recom- 
mended on the seventeenth day of September one thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty seven by the Federal Con- 
vention for the Government of the United States hereby 
announcing to all those whom it may concern that the 
said Constitution is binding upon the said People accord- 
ing to an authentic Copy hereto annexed in the Words 
following; . . . 
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Then the weary delegates turned to the task of recommending no 
fewer than twenty amendments to the Constitution, which they felt 
necessary if the people's liberties were to be made secure. These amend- 
ments, willingly agreed to by both factions of the convention, were 
drawn primarily from Virginia's famous Declaration of Rights of May, 
1776. They appear in full at the end of this article. They merit the 
thoughtful study of every friend of American freedom. 

ON WEDNESDAY, the 25th, the first decisive vote was taken. Henry's 
forces moved to postpone ratification until a further convention of all 
the States could be called for adoption of a Bill of Rights. They lost, 
88-80. The final vote on ratification then was taken immediately. One 
delegate, David Patteson, switched from Henry's side to Pendleton's, 
and the Constitution was ratified 89-79. 

In one sense, the historic vote was anti-climatic. Apparently un- 
known to the Virginia delegates, the new union already had come into 
being the previous Saturday, when New Hampshire became the ninth 
State to ratify. But the role of Virginia, largest and wealthiest of the 
States, was so vital to the undertaking that Federalists set up a cry of 
rejoicing. A month later, on July 26, New York reluctantly came along 
by a convention vote of 30-27; the later ratifications of North Carolina, 
in the winter of 1789, and Rhode Island in the spring of 1790, made 
all of the "thirteen separate sovereignties," as Madison always called 
them, equal parties to a compact that now binds fifty indestructible 
States to an indestructible Union. 

The final act of the Virginia Convention of 1788 was to approve 
certain proposed amendments to the Constitution, and to recommend 
them to the first Congress. The Virginia resolution follows: 

Videlicet: 

That there be a Declaration or Bill of Rights asserting and securing 
from encroachment the essential and unalienable Rights of the People 
in some such manner as the following; 

First, That there are certain natural rights of which men, when they 
form a social compact cannot deprive or divest their posterity, among 
which are the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means of ac- 
quiring, possessing and protecting property, and pursuing and obtaining 
happiness and safety. 

Second, That all power is naturally vested in and consequently de- 
rived from the people; that Magistrates, therefore, are their trustees and 
agents and at all times amenable to them. 
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Third, That Government ought to be instituted for the common 
benefit, protection and security of the People; and that the doctrine 
of non-resistance against arbitrary power and oppression is absurd 
slavish, and destructive of the good and happiness of mankind. 

Fourth, That no man or set of Men are entitled to exclusive or 
seperate public emoluments or privileges from the community, but in 
Consideration of public services; which not being descendible, neither 
ought the offices of Magistrate, Legislator or Judge, or any other public 
office to be hereditary. 

Fifth, That the legislative, executive, and judiciary- owers of Govern- 
ment should be separate and distinct, and that the members of the two 
first may be restrained from oppression by feeling and participating the 
public burthens, they should, at fixt periods be reduced to a private sta- 
tion, return into the mass of the people; and the vacancies be supplied by 
certain and regular elections; in which all or any part of the former 
members to be eligible or ineligible, as the rules of the Constitution of 
Government, and the laws shall direct. 

Sixth, That elections of representatives in the legislature ought to be 
free and frequent, and all men having sufficient evidence of permanent 
common interest with and attachment to the Community ought to have 
the right of suffrage: and no aid, charge, tax or fee can be set, rated, 
or levied upon the people without their own consent, or that of their 
representatives so elected, nor can they be bound by any law to which 
they have not in like manner assented for the public good. 

Seventh, That all power of suspending laws or the execution of laws 
by any authority, without the consent of the representatives of the 
people in the legislature is injurious to their rights, and ought not to 
be exercised. 

Eighth, That in all capital and criminal prosecutions, a man hath a 
right to demand the cause and nature of his accusation, to be confronted 
with the accusers and witnesses, to call for evidence and be allowed 
counsel in his favor, and to a fair and speedy trial by an impartial Jury 
of his vicinage, without whose unanimous consent he cannot be found 
guilty, (except in the government of the land and naval forces) nor 
can he be compelled to give evidence against himself. 

Ninth. That no freeman ought to be taken, imprisoned, or disseised 
of his freehold, liberties, privileges or franchises, or outlawed or exiled, 
or in any manner destroyed or deprived of his life, liberty or property 
but by the law of the land. 

Tenth. That ever freeman restrained of his liberty is entitled to a 
remedy to enquire into the lawfulness thereof and to remove the same, 
if unlawful, and that such remedy ought not to be denied nor delayed. 
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Eleventh. That in controversies respecting property, and in suits be- 
tween man and man, the ancient trial by Jury is one of the greatest 
Securities to the rights of the people, and ought to remain sacred and 
inviolable. 

Twelfth. That every freeman ought to find a certain remedy by re- 
course to the laws for all injuries and wrongs he may receive in his 
person, property or character. He ought to obtain right and justice 
freely without sale, compleately and without denial, promptly and 
without delay, and that all establishments or regulations contravening 
these rights, are oppressive and unjust. 

Thirteenth, That excessive Bail ought not be required, nor excessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

Fourteenth, That every freeman has a right to be secure from all 
unreasonable searches and seizures of his person, his papers and his 
property; all warrants, therefore, to search suspected places, or sieze 
any freeman, his papers or property, without information upon Oath 
(or affirmation of a person religiously scrupulous of taking an oath) 
of legal and sufficient cause, are grievous and oppressive; and all 
general Warrants to search suspected places, or to apprehend any sus- 
pected person, without specially naming or describing the place or 
person, are dangerous and ought not to be granted. 

Fifteenth, That the people have a right peaceably to assemble together 
to consult for the common good, or to instruct their Representatives; and 
that every freeman has a right to petition or apply to the legislature for 
redress of grievances. 

Sixteenth, That the people have a right to freedom of speech, and 
of writing and publishing their Sentiments; but the freedom of the 
press is one of the greatest bulwarks of liberty and ought not to be 
violated. 

Seventeenth, That the people have a right to keep and bear arms; 
that a well regulated Militia composed of the body of the people trained 
to arms is the proper, natural and safe defence of a free State. That 
standing armies in time of peace are dangerous to liberty, and therefore 
ought to be avoided, as far as the circumstances and protection of the 
Community will admit; and that in all cases the military should be 
under strict subordination to and governed by the Civil power. 

Eighteenth, That no Soldier in time of peace ought to be quartered 
in any house without the consent of the owner, and in time of war in 
such manner only as the laws direct. 

Nineteenth, That any person religiously scrupulous of bearing arms 
ought to be exempted upon payment of an equivalent to employ another 
to bear arms in his stead. 
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Twentieth, That religion or the duty which we owe to our Creator, 
and the manner of discharging it can be directed only by reason and 
conviction, not by force or violence, and therefore all men have an 
equal, natural and unalienable right to the free exercise of religion 
according to the dictates of conscience, and that no particular religious 
sect or society ought to be favored or established by Law in preference 
to others. . . . 

Done in Convention this twenty seventh day of June in the 
year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty eight. 

By order of the Convention. 

Edm d Pendleton President [seal] 
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jhe great and direct end of government is 

liberty. Secure our liberty and privileges, and the 
end of government is answered. If this be not 
effectually done, government is an evil. 

—PATRICK HENRY, 

The Convention of 1788 
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